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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 7&) 

The (act is that outraged nature at last refuses to be propitiated. De- 
structive insects haunt the grave of the slain primeval forests, and trees 
perish in the worn-out soil which still nourishes weeds and thorns. 

The " storage-lake project" would lead to still more expensive disappoint- 
ments. In order to prevent the sudden descent of highland floods it has 
been proposed to construct artificial reservoirs, which would have to be 
filled before the swollen streams could pursue their coastward career of de- 
struction, and which in midsummer could be utilized as feeders of irrigation 
canals. It would employ a thousand workmen for twenty years to dig out a 
pond large enough to check the floods which some of the upper tributaries 
of the Ohio roll down in a single week. The difficulties of the job might, 
indeed, be lessened by damming up a mountain valley at its narrowest point, 
but the enterprise would, after all, be wrecked by a frequent and wholly un- 
avoidable contingency— the fouling of the reservoir by the accumulation of 
sand and other sediment. In the course of a rainy winter a muddy torrent 
not wider than the James River at Lynchburg would pile its diluvium to the 
brink of the deepest pond now on this planet, and the removal of that sedi- 
ment would perpetuate the expensiveness of the project, besides depopu- 
lating the neighborhood of the reservoir by the effluvium of ever-dripping 
mud hillocks. A similar result would follow the attempt to raise the levees 
of the valley rivers above the maximum of high-water marks. The mud and 
sand stratum at the bottom of the stream would gradually rise to the level 
of the dikes ; the embankments would have to assume the proportion of 
chains of artificial hills, and the breaking of a single link in that chain 
would flood the adjacent lowlands with lakes which the next summer would 
turn into as many pestilential lagoons. 

Prevention, indeed, is not only easier than cure, but much cheaper. The 
hundredth part of the direct and indirect expense involved in the construc- 
tion of adequate flood-gate lakes and the planting of climate-redeeming 
forests, would suffice to buy up all the summit woods of the east-American 
highlands and guard them against fire and timber-pirates for the next hun- 
dred years. 

All the New England States, all the States of the southern Alleghanies 
and the Ohio valley, will be confronted with that inevitable alternative, and 
the time for decision is getting very short. Prevention or cure is still our 
choice, under tolerable conditions ; a few years hence it will be pond-cure or 
plant-cure — the construction of half a thousand Moeris lakes, with their 
gnat- and miasma-breeding surroundings, or else the planting and nursing of 
some twenty billion slow-growing seedlings, requiring constant assistance in 
their struggle for survival in a soil swarming with " gophers, rats, rabbits, 
field-mice, and chipmunks," not to mention the grubs of the locust or the 

locust-tree borer. 

Felix L. Oswald. 



THE CONTAGION OF LEPROSY. 

During the past winter and spring a number of articles have appeared 
in the daily papers asserting that leprosy was in our midst. Such headlines 
as " Is It the Dread Scourge ?" or " A Leper in Mott Street " have startled and 
alarmed New-Yorkers. The Board of Health received numerous letters from 
frightened citizens, calling its attention to persons who, they thought, might 
have the disease. Zealous newspaper reporters brought innocent and guileless 
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Chinamen to the Bureau for Contagious Diseases to have harmless skin 
eruptions diagnosed as leprosy. 

Is this great fear of leprosy justified by its contagiousness ? No, it is not. 
Yet the disease is one to be justly dreaded, and certain safeguards should 
be enforced against it. 

Let me qualify this. Leprosy is caused by a specific germ or bacillus, 
called the bacillus leprae, discovered by Dr. Armaner Hansen, a celebrated 
Norwegian student of the disease. It is an accepted fact that all diseases 
caused by germs or bacilli are transmissible from one human being to another; 
in other words, that they are either contagious or infectious. It is also an 
accepted truth that all the transmissible diseases are transmissible in dif- 
ferent degrees to different individuals, and that the degree of transmissibility, 
or the susceptibility, if you will, to contagion, is determined by certain phys- 
ical conditions of the human system. Physicians use a word to cover these 
conditions— idiosyncrasy or temperament. We meet with persons whose 
temperament is such that it resists contagion, and with others whose pecul- 
iar temperament causes them to catch every contagious disease to which 
they are exposed. The modern history of leprosy shows beyond a doubt that 
it is not contracted by persons whose systems are well nourished. The most 
competent observers agree that it is not a disease of modern civilization. 

Prolonged exposure to leprosy may be followed by its development in 
persons whose systems have been debilitated by improper diet or by certain 
diseases. The experience of ages shows that two factors are necessary to 
effect its spread : (1) prolonged intimate exposure ; (2) debilitated systems. 

The knowledge of leprosy on the part of the masses is derived from the 
accounts of it contained in the Bible. These accounts have given people 
distorted notions of its contagion and characteristics. The horrible picture 
of unfortunates who went about with heads hidden in sackcloth and ashes, 
ostracised, crying " Unclean," is impressed upon the mind of nearly everybody 
with a force and vividness never to be effaced. If to-day the presence of a 
leper should be announced in any public place, a general stampede would 
follow. 

It is probable that in Biblical times the temperament of people was 
different from the temperament of human beings of to-day. The diet of the 
ancients and their manner of living, their habits and their sanitary sur- 
roundings, were sufficiently different from ours to have effected a difference 
in idiosyncrasy or temperament sufficient to account for the susceptibility 
to the contagion of leprosy that their writings indicate they possessed. 

It is interesting to study the disease and its course during the middle 
ages. We may judge of its prevalance and of its decline by the amount of 
attention bestowed upon it by writers of the various periods. Sir Morrell 
Mackenzie in an instructive article alludes particularly to this. At times 
they have much to say, and then for long lapses of times we learn little or 
nothing concerning the disease. These lapses are usually found to corre- 
spond to periods of prosperity, and the prevalence of the disease is noted dur- 
ing or immediately after periods of hardship and want. When the vitality 
of the people was lowered by longwars and their consequences, the disease 
spread and afflicted great numbers, while during prosperous times it de- 
clined. After the crusades Europe suffered most severely from the effects 
of leprosy. Its spread was effected by constant intercourse with the East, 
in those days its pecular habitat. It was during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries that the disease was at its height in European countries. No less 
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than 19,000 lazarettos are said to have then been in existence. Voltaire says 
that the only permanent result of the crusades was the introduction of 
leprosy into the civilized countries of the world. 

The wane of the disease commenced about the middle of the fifteenth cent- 
ury, and within one hundred years it disappeared from the civilized world, 
except in isolated communities. The present habitats of leprosy are without 
exception, so far as can be ascertained,.countries, or parts of countries, whose 
inhabitants are shiftless, lazy, and ignorant, who live upon unwholesome 
food, and who habitually violate moral and sanitary laws. Leprosy has never 
made any headway among enlightened, prosperous peoples. Its persistence 
among those addicted to a more or less exclusive fish diet led many medical 
men into the mistaken belief that it was due directly to excessive fish-eating. 

At the present day we find leprosy more or less prevalent in China, India, 
Norway, New Zealand and the Pacific islands, British Guiana, the West 
Indies, the Sandwich Islands, Spain, Italy, and Turkey. We also find it in 
some of the South American countries, and — I regret to record it— in Mexico, 
New Brunswick, Minnesota, Louisiana, and South Carolina. It cannot be 
ascertained just when the disease was introduced into the countries of North 
America. Gayarr^, the Louisiana historian, states that the Spaniards estab- 
lished lazarettos in their Gulf colonies some time during the eighteenth 
century, and that as late as 1785 one still existed in New Orleans. Leprosy, it 
is said, prevailed among tha negroes in Florida about 1776, but it has died out, 
and no cases are known to have existed during the present century. In 
Louisiana no cases can be ascertained to have existed within tha memory of 
the oldest inhabitant prior to 1S66, when an old woman, whose father came 
from the south of France, was found suffering from the disease. She died 
in 1870. In 1871, a year after her death, one of her sons developed leprosy, 
and a year later two others, also her sons, were afflicted with it. In 1876 her 
nephew was found to be leprous, and a little later a young woman who had 
been in constant attendance on her became a leper. In 1878 an able article 
by Dr. Salamon, of New Orleans, was published in the New Orleans Medical 
and SurgicalJournal, recording the cases I have just given, and twenty- 
one other cases found in several parishes near the city. 

In 1846 South Carolina contained leprosy, and since that date some six- 
teen cases occurred. All the victims have, I believe, died without the 
development of others. 

The disease was introduced into Minnesota by Norwegian immigrants; 
most of whom were leprous before leaving their native land. In 1863 there 
were eighteen cases ; in 1879 fifteen. 

The first case that occurred in New Brunswick, about 1815, was that of a 
poor women whose mother came from Normandy. The disease is confined 
mainly to her descendants. In 1849 a lazaretto was established on Shel- 
drake Island, in the MiramichlKiver, with a residential population of thirty- 
two lepers. There are at present, I believe, only twelve or thirteen cases in it. 

The close commercial relations between California and China have intro- 
duced quite a number of lepers into the former from the latter country. A 
leper hospital in San Francisco has contained as many as fifty-two unfortu- 
nates, all of whom were Chinese. No cases, however, have developed from 
these among the inhabitants of any of the Pacific States. 

In New York city there have been half a dozen isolated cases during the 
past ten years, and at the present time the writer knows of five cases of 
leprosy within the city limits. 
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Leprosy is a relic of the barbarous ages, and it is, I think, slowly disap- 
pearing from the earth. Civilization and progress will in time complete its 
effacement. It is but another instance of the " Belated Crab " of Mr. Jack- 
son, and we may join with him in praying heaven to soon remove it. We 
must not neglect certain safeguards against it, however, for it is an insidious 
disease. Half a century is often necessary to effect its development in a com- 
munity, and it may gain a foothold without attracting attention. The action 
of the government in rigidly quarantining against it is commendable. Lepers, 
to say the least, are not desirable citizens, and such as reach our shores 
should be sent back to the places whence they came. 

The establishment of a national lazaretto has been advocated for such 
cases as have developed, among us. I believe it should be done, and hope to 
see it in the near future, as it will undoubtedly prevent some cases from 
occurring that would otherwise occur. 

As a nation we have nothing to fear from leprosy. The conditions do 
not exist here to cause or even permit the spread of the disease, and it is not 
conceivable that they will exist until civilization proves a failure. 

Cyrus Edson, M. D. 



